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Significance of " The Blue 
Bird" as a Drama. *sb 

By Gustav Kobbe. 




OST playwrights who seek to convey a les- 
son across the footlights fail for lack of 
technical skill. The lesson obtrudes it- 
self too consciously and the actual play 
recedes into the limbo of the vague. 
But if a play " gets across," the lesson 
however serious comes over with it and 'appeals to 
any audience, no matter of whom composed. The 
most sordid gathering will enjoy a morally sound 
play, the most ignorant an intellectual one, always 
provided the play possesses the quality of " getting 
across." The fact that this quality when found in 
any kind of a play insures its success, while its ab- 
sence makes failure certain, accounts for the prosper- 
ity of much that is trivial and for the swift disap- 
pearance of much that, for its substance, deserved a 
better fate. But a play stands or falls by the answer, 
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THE "yes or no," to the one question, "Does it get 
LOTUS across?" 

What is that quality which makes for the suc- 
cess of a play ? Essays, even books have been writ- 
ten to analyse and explain it — all of which can be ac- 
complished in a single sentence. It is the gift of 
making what transpires on the stage appear natural, 
of giving it the illusion of reality, no matter how fan- 
tastic the playwright's theme; no matter, too, how 
realistic. For as truth is stranger than fiction, so the 
real facts of life often are more difficult to relate from 
the stage than purely imaginary ones. The imper- 
fect forging of a single link in the chain of events in 
a play of realism causes it to break under the strain 
even of silent criticism. On the other hand fantastic 
material is like a soapbubble to which the footlights, 
as it floats over them, impart an ever varying beauty 
of iridescence. But the author must have a care lest 
the bubble burst before the fall of the curtain. One 
great virtue of " The Blue Bird " is that the illusion 
of reality is maintained to the very end, so that both 
the play and its symbolism cross the footlights spon- 
taneously. To the young it gives a glimpse of fairy- 
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land. To their elders it postulates, even if it does 
not solve, mysteries before which mankind has stood, 
helpless since the world began, seeking refuge in be- 
lief, even though it run counter to the facts of nature, 
all of which point toward eventual annihilation with- 
out harp obligato. 

Thrice the fantastic has been placed with last- 
ing success on the English stage. " A Midsummer 
Night's Dream," " The Tempest" and "Peter Pan" 
are the plays to which I refer, the Barrie production 
being the most delicate bit of foolery that has greet- 
ed the footlights, since Puck and Ariel served their 
masters. It is foolery wholly of the fantastic order, 
too. For while there is a well developed love story 
in each of these Shakespeare comedies, it is worth 
noting that, in what is considered a practical age, 
Barrie gave the widest possible range to the play of 
his imagination. Maeterlinck has done the same. 
Once or twice in the course of " The Blue Bird " I 
even wondered if he had read or seen the Barrie 
play, although I know that an author has little time 
and often less inclination to read or see what others 
are doing. But " The Blue Bird " starts off after the 
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THE fashion of " Peter Pan " and the tag at the end re- 
LOTUS calls, in its manner if not in its matter, Peter's ques- 
tion to the audience about believing in fairies. How- 
ever, delightful as " Peter Pan " is, the Maeterlinck 
production is a profounder work. For through the 
delicate, gossamer texture of a fairy drama there is 
woven the symbolism of life and happiness which, 
whether one accepts it or not, serves to stimulate 
thought loug after one has read the play or followed 
the performance. 

Not often is an essay on symbolism discovered 
on a theatrical program; and it serves to distinguish 
The New Theatre from others that its bill of the play 
contains an apt analysis of what the author of " The 
Blue Bird " was aiming at The suggestion of his 
method in working out the play is found in his essay, 
" Our Friend the Dog." For he speaks there of the 
dumb and inarticulate things that " serve us in spite 
of themselves," and " so soon as we lose sight of them 
return to their former wild and mischievous liberty." 
In "The Blue Bird" Tyltyl's diamond gives to these 
dumb servants human speaking forms, so that we 
may see them as Maeterlinck's imagination has pic- 
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tured them to himself. In " The Blue Bird " not 
only the dumb animals speak, but also the trees, the w 
latter in the forest scene which is omitted in The <iwft 
New Theatre production. 

While on the surface a fairy play, in reality 
the careless feet of the small travelers are guided by 
the author's fancy into very high places, and it is 
only the simplicity of their childish wonder that 
makes the audience forget for a moment how great 
are the sights they see. Of course, Tyltyl and Mytyl, 
in their search for the blue bird, typify the soul of 
man questing through the universe for the answer to 
the great enigma in the midst of which we have our 
being. The blue bird itself represents that great un- 
attainable for which man seeks because he is man, 
which he has sought since the beginning of the 
world, and will seek until the end of time. Our 
happiness, Maeterlinck has said, depends upon our 
conception of this great unknown, and so, as a 
convenient catch phrase, we may call the blue bird 
the secret of happiness. 

Man is quite alone in his great quest. Nature, 
animals, elements, all combine to hide away from man 
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THE the answer to the enigma. Only Light, who may be 
LOTUS called wisdom or science or even love, is ranged on 
his side — Light and the Dog, who has made an alli- 
ance with man through affection. 

The most striking incidents of the • play are 
concerned with the " two great mysteries " which 
have so long vexed the soul of man — death and des- 
tiny, or predestined fate. But these grim subjects 
are not here treated as they were in Maeterlinck's 
early dramas. There, as he himself said, " the prob- 
lem of existence is answered by the . enigma of an- 
nihilation." But in the Land of Memory we find the 
dead vitally alive in the conscious and the subcon- 
scious memories of their descendants, and, again, in 
the churchyard, the souls of the dead are seen to be 
as the perfume of flowers and the song of birds. 

In the Kingdom of Night we find that science 
has terrified the terrors into mere shadows of them- 
selves, more fearful of man than feared by him. In 
the Kingdom of the Future we find the little unborn 
souls approaching life "like actors upon a stage, each 
with his part written out for him in advance from 
cover to cover." But the hope for man lies in the 
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fact that each may choose for himself what he shall 

put into his box for the earth journey. $£ 

When the blue bird escapes in the end, Tyltyl •* 
is confident of being able to capture it again; or, as 
Maeterlinck has said in his latest essays, man's new 
attitude in the face of mystery is one of boldness, for 
" a mere nothing may be enough to give an infallible 
and exact sense to our immense presentments." 

The diamond in Tyltyl's cap and by turning 
which most of the transformations of nature are brought 
about, may be said to represent a mental attitude. In 
position it represents man's mind in reference to 
animals and things — that the former are dumb, the 
latter inanimate. A turn — a change of thought atti- 
tude — and the mind perceives that the animals speak 
a language that is readily understood; that things 
are alive and talk; and that there are no dead, the 
dead coming to life again whenever the living think 
of them; surely an exquisite symbolism. Consciously 
or unconsciously certain distinctions of caste still are 
preserved. The elements, fire and water, and the 
great essential, light, become entirely human in form, 
feature and speech; so do the necessaries, milk, bread 
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THE and sugar. On the other hand, after describing the 
LOTUS costumes for the dog and the cat, the author adds 
that their heads should be "discreetly animalised." 

It was interesting to note how, with each turn 
of the diamond, the mental attitude of the audience 
seemed to adapt itself to Maeterlinck's intention. 
Coldly analysed nothing could be more absurd than 
tho idea of the children's dead grandparents coming 
to life and conversing with them, simply because they 
were being thought of by them. But when a poetic 
theme is handled by an author with such skill that it 
"gets over," its very extravagances lend themselves 
to the poet's meaning. To me this scene in which 
Tyltyl and Mytyl discover their grandparents with 
all their homely virtues and foibles unchanged and 
sit down to supper with them and with the little Tyls, 
who have died — none of them angels, but just as they 
were on earth, save that "they have all been much 
better since they ceased living" — is the sweetest, most 
appealing and most beautiful episode of the play. 
The scene represents a hut and a garden, rarified in a 
golden atmosphere. But save for this tender light, 
it is the spot the dead lived in when on earth. To 
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live on — young or old, just as we were when we died; 
and to meet those who have gone before, just as they 
were when they died — is not that, after all, man's un- 
conscious conception of heaven? We want to recog- 
nize our own. Wings, now that we can see men fly 
most any day for the price of a grand stand ticket or 
parking space, no longer seem so wonderful; and 
the resumption, where it left off, of what a certain 
woman's magazine would call a heart-to-heart talk, 
well may appear more attractive than a compulsory 
concert by an amateur chorus singing to an accom- 
paniment of nothing but harps. 

I HAVE said that the poet-dramatist's lines are 
direct and plain; that their imagery is evolved 
from the situations that evoke them. As an example 
of this, take the graveyard scene. It is midnight. 
A bell, as cool and clear as if its strokes fell upon the 
calm dimensions of a countryside, tolls the hour. 
The children, terrified, expect the dead to rise. 

What happens? The crosses totter, the mounds 
open, the slabs rise up. Gradually an efflorescence 
pervades the scene, at first like a vapor; then "white 
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THE and virginal and more and more tufty. . . Little 
LOTUS by little, irresistibly, invading all things, it trans- 
forms the graveyard into a sort of fairy-like and 
nuptial garden, over which rise the first rays of the 
dawn." Tall white lilies are everywhere. 

Tyltyl and Mytyl, holding each other by the 
hand, take a few steps among the flowers. "Where 
are the dead?" asks Mytyl. "There are no dead," is 
Tyltyl's prompt reply. Four monosyllables! No line 
could be simpler. Yet the most exquisite language is 
powerless to frame a more poetic idea than is expressed 
by these four brief words in the situation that pro- 
duces them. 

But while they illustrate the beauty of sym- 
bolism, they also point its weakness. "There are no 
dead." Who says so? Maeterlinck. — But by what 
authority save that of a human and hence fallible mind? 

Symbolism is interesting. It appeals to the 
imagination and furnishes food for thought. But it 
is not convincing. Every answer it gives resolves 
itself at once into another question. 

"There are no dead." 

Beally? 
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